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» much for our na 


when we, who crave s 
with other nations of 


to these 


tional life, are called 
world 
the 


spiritual uplift or the purification of pur- 


the earth to make re 


sponse 
I 


tendencies, we must make it without 


pose which is so plainly developing among 


which have staked all for 


Neither does it appear that 


those nations 


their ideals. 
we, as a people, are vitally absorbed in 
carrying through to completion any of those 
projects so aptly called by Professor 


**the 
Ilerein for the college 


James moral equivalents of war.’’ 
are great obligation 
and great opportunity alike, and upon the 
contribution which it shall be equipped and 
prepared to make will depend the relative 
importance of the college to life at large in 
years to come, 

It is a certainty that such a revaluation 
of customs and institutions is imminent as 
has heretofore been unknown; and no senti- 
expected for 
Under 

must 


mental consideration can be 
such as can not prove their worth. 
the 


submit itself, Without arrogance, to search- 


these exigencies historie college 
ine audit; and, as it offers the exhibits of its 
honorable past, it must show its potential- 
the 


presupposes complete 


ity for future. Such a requirement 
receptivity of mind 
and a self-respecting humility that makes 
impossible didactie statements or | pse dixit 
assertions. We who engage ourselves in col- 
lege work can not well do more than to re 
view what seem to be the enduring prin- 
ciples of our respective foundations and 
our subsequent achievements, and attempt 
to define the spirit and the aspirations with 
which we approach the overwhelming prob- 
lems of the future so immediately be 
fore us. 

It seems probable that the first point at 
which we shall be called upon to define our 
attitude is on the contention that all edu- 
made 


worth while, must be 


One finds generally in 


cation, to be 
more utilitarian. 
the English periodicals of the present the 
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argument that classical education is a lux 
ury which has outlived any possible us 
fulness, and which must go the way of 

those other luxuries which have been fore 
gone ; and that new obligations and respo 
sibilities can only be met by an edueat 
of which every branch shall be designed f 
immediate nee 


direct application to 


Likewise, there come back TO US aeceount 


of meetings of groups of German scho 

masters in the trenches, for instance, wher 
resolutions are adopted to the effect that 
when the war shall be over these teachers 
will return to their homes with determina 
tion to make the German system of edue 

These 


can not be dismissed as sporadic. 


occurrences 
The evi 


dence abounds that the national tendencies 


tion more practical. 


in these great nations is in the direction of 
an educational system of pure utility. 

No tribute is fitting, for none is needed. 
to those institutions of higher learning 
our country which have been founded for, 
and are giving, the vital training of a 
highly 
They have merited, and won, the highest 


The liberal colleges, wit] 


specialized technical curriculum 
commendation, 
all other types of educational institutior 
debt of 


gratitude for their insistence upon the se 


owe the technical schools a great 
entific method in the approach to scholar 
ship, whieh has had its effect throughout 
the We 
spread people, with numberless needs, and 
that which suel 
types of The 
realm of higher education, however, is of 


edueational world. are a wid 


we could not do without 


education have afforded. 
too great area for any kind of institution 
to occupy it all, and least of any should the 
have ambition 
to attempt it. The function of the cultural 
college has proved to be of the utmost im 
portance; its work has been of distinctive 
throughout the history ; 
and its future suecess, in my opinion, will 


traditional cultural college 


service nation’s 


be more marked—if change is to be made 
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lal to-day as high-minded eon- 
The de- 
been 


vitally essen 
needs of the state. 
life 
far short of the 


¢ 
() the 


secration 


velopment of our national has 


shown to be standard to 


which it was supposed to have attained. 
and in many of our attributes we have been 
proved more a group of peoples than a na 
tion. It remains for the living of our time 
those of the reneration of 


dedieated to 


as truly as for 


half a century ago to he the 


great task remaining before us, of develop- 
ing unity and foreefulness of conviction 


in our national life, that, from the heritage 


of the past and the needs of the future 
alike, we take inereased devotion to the 
cause for which such saerifices have been 


made and in the suecess of which we firmly 
believe humanity to be so much concerned. 
To this endeavor the colleges should be 


committed by their every instinet and by 


all the influences which have shaped them; 


and solemn responsibility rests upon them 
now that they shall be sensitive to the new 
note which is beginning to sound in our 
national affairs, as parochialism becomes 
less and less a characteristic, and as we 
come to recognize our inevitable responsi- 
bility among the nations of the earth. 

The period before us will demand clearly 
defined national consciousness and foreeful 
leadership of rarest sort if we are to be im- 
portant agents in the world’s trend towards 


Mental 


thinkine must be 


democracy. must be 


pre IWeSSECS 


¢larified and less mud- 


dled. It 


structive genius of critical analysis will be 


will not be a time when the de- 


of maximum worth; and the necessity will 
exist that the susceptibility of modern eol- 
life to thought shall 


give place to a genuine passion for con- 


this process of 


lege 


structive thinking and constructive plan- 
ning, which is the only motive under whieh 
truly great things are ventured and done. 
Montaigne’s statement still has point 

The discharge of a present evil is no eure, if 


eondition. 


there be not general amendment of 
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a worse, 


Democracy is a very precious thing 


who wish to live our own lives wit] 
minimum of outside interference. But 
possible to defeat the very ends for wl 

it exists 1f we coneede the utmost eclain 
individualism which have been urged to 


such extremes. It is important for the e 


lege at this point to study 


the tyne t 


accomplishment and to understand ft 


change which the needs of the immediate 


future must work in its methods if it is to 


make its vital contribution to meet these 


[In training for leadership its influ 


needs. 


ence In vears past, unconsciously, 


pe rhaps 


has been to set college men apart in 


communities in which they have lived. 


requirement now is emphatically the re 


verse. At a time when, almost without ex 


ception, the eollege man went into a pro 
fession, and when the professional man was 
Inevitably a college man, the leadership of 
the community gravitated towards its ad 
visers, Who were the ministers, lawyers, doc 


tors and teachers—in short, the eollege men 


of the community. These men were neces 


sarily individual workers, and it came to 


be that the stamp of college training, as a 


matter of implied individualism. 


eourse, 


But whether it be that business and indus 


try began to summon the men from insti- 


tutions of hieher learning, or that college 


to seek careers in the field of 


men began 


production and distribution, the change 


has been wrought very quickly that the 


men going into the professions from our 
colleges are far outnumbered by those seek- 
ing the newer career. 

Figures prepared at Dartmouth a deeade 
show that, for the first 


ago 


twenty-five 


vears of the college, 40 per cent. of its grad- 


uates entered the ministry ; 25 per cent. en- 


tered the law; 12 per cent. entered teach- 
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dey 


made not 


appeared from college 


( | Ito college 
administrat Decal _avenu | 


esslonalize 


eNXISTS 
nfrequent 


res we 


e derives 


ore re 


century 


vation 


Tt those 


coodness 


Ss incomplete except as 


the toundation of character 
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The age of a college 
he rights of every undergraduate; 
should 


as truly, to every alumnus 


he spirit of her eternal youth 


llection to be cherished to know the 
glorious days that have gone, but our boast 
is incomplete unless we can say of 


present that we erave the privileges and 


claim .a share in the responsibilities of our 
brotherhood and of our sonship. 

a special 
eol- 
based on continuing intimacy of econ- 
that 


for developing the alumni 


alumni make 


with the 


In urging that the 
effort 
lege 
tact I do not 


to have their relations 


forget a share of the 
responsibility 
movement aright belongs to the college. 
I give most unqualified support to the atti- 
tude already taken by the trustees of Dart- 
mouth that the request of the alumni coun- 
cil of the 


educational 


college for some definition of the 
should 


be answered in the fullest possible manner. 


intent of Dartmouth 
I likewise am very sure that the contribu- 
tion of the college to its graduates ought to 
tangible 


more way 


The tendency of 


be continued in 
than 


eolle ve men to seek eareers outside the 


sole 
exists at present. 
pro- 
fessions, the tendencies of the professions 
themselves to become so highly specialized 
as to necessitate the complete engrossment 
of thought of the men who follow them, and 
the ever-increasing demand of the age on 
all, requiring constantly greater intensity of 
effort and more exclusive utilization of time 
1) men who wish to do their respective 
shares of the world’s work, impose a duty 
which formerly belonged 


at all. 


upon the college 


to it in no such degree, Contacts 


with what we broadly classify as the arts 


and seliences are less and less pr ssible for 


men of affairs. In many a graduate the 


interest in or enthusiasm for these which 
therefore. altogether 


for lack of 
If the college, then, has con- 


the college arouses is. 
likely to languish, or even die, 


Sustenance, 


that its 
Vears 10 


period of life, is it not log 


to search for some method 


‘ss to this influence to its gradu 


heir subsequent years! The gr 


men from aet 


ng practise of retiring 


work at ages from Sixty five to sevent 
and the not infrequent tragedy of the n 
who has no resources for interesting 

self outside the routine of which he has been 
relieved, make it seem that the college 

no less an opportunity to be of service 
ts men in their old age than in their yout! 
if only it can establish the procedure 
which it ean periodically throughout thi 
lives give them opportunity to replenish 


? , 
It is 


way of 


their intellectual reserves. possibl 


that something in the courses 


certain recognized leaders 
thought. 
alumni and friends of the 


1 
} 
i 


lectures by 


the world’s made available 


college during 


rief period immediately following t! 


commencement season, would be a 


+ 
step 


+ 


this direction. Or it may be that some other 


device would more completely realize 1 


possibilities. It at least seems clear 


+) 


the formal edueational contacts between 


college and its graduates should not st 
at the end of four years, never in any for 
to be renewed. 
As we approach the demands of the f 
ture of the college at this particular stag 
in the world’s history, however, there seems 
to me a single word of caution which should 
he uttered. At a period of such violent r 
= 


adjustments, when the values which shall 
he accorded to things physical, intellectual 
and spiritual are undergoing so much rev 

institu- 


ion, it is more to be desired that 


tions as well as individuals shall safeguard 
than that they 


prejudice future action by the too definite 


openness of mind shall 
recording of preconceived notions toward 


which subsequent policies are bound to be 
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There are two million children between 


the ages of fourteen and sixteen out of 


‘ountry. 


i th are at work at any one time, r 

ere forced to lea hool through eco 

Mic pressure he ( " aia 1 ( 
their interest and parents tired of insistit y 
on their attendance Most of the ert be 
fore the seventh grade, had no knowledge 
school thereafter, and were thrown upon 
the world at the critical period idoles 
cence, Citizenship has not been tay he 
fore the seventh erade and hese ung 


children need instruetion in it as well as in 


our headless and 


‘If we need proot that 


administration of 


aimless over $500,000. 
O00 (five hundred million) annual invest 
ment in public education is a failure con 
sider the facet that half of all who enter it 


allures or disinterested by the 


of th xth grade,”’ said Hl. E. Miles, of 
Wisconsin. Kiftv per cent. effici ney 1s too 
low for any machine; why is it accepted 
for schools We have provided long 
enough for the abstraet-minded ehild who 


from in 


‘*hand 


has been surrounded by books 
fancy, to the exclusion of the 
* ehild. 

In 1910, twenty thousand pupils were in 


Munich. Ninety 


r eent. of the b VS virls under 


minded’ 


continuation schools at 
and 


kind of 


Three pe 


eighteen were = at publie 


some 


Ilow much different sueh a condi 


sehool. 


tion is from that in the United States. Cer 


tainly our need of such a system 


is Imper- 


; 


ative and immediate. 


As long as our regular high schools are 


organized to get ten boys out of five hun- 


dred to college we must have continuation 


opportunities. It seems a sad commentary 
on the eitizens of a country where majority 
is supposed to rule, that an injustice is 
done four hundred and ninety boys to help 


only ten. 
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Not more than half 


organized, does not 
tinuation 
bosses. not workmen. 


instance employers have found 


education 


SOCIETY Vo 


Wha more Startling ateme! ( 
need to show the failure of our elen 
ChOO ad e iImpol ! 0 Tu? ! 
i r thos ) ive ear] 
handsom SUDDp i 

Cad i m } ( 

a to peg aill ! ! \V\ 
ni l ) | Ss with the | 

le Stateme! a ra tl ] 

( Board of Indus | Edu 
Wisconsil 

( ! l ( rs ‘ mild | ! 
at public expense to fill the need « 
courses without substantial re r 


This is a field in which the Y. M. C. A 


1 ! 1 
A.. MUISINeSS SCHOOIS and eorresp 


ence schools are attempting to oper: 
The United States Bureau of Ed 
Bulletin Twenty, page 29, for 1913, sl 


'@) thirteen 1 ? \ ng | 
States etwee! l nd >, O ) } 
re 1 in the s« ols d t pl 
vocations; ¢ é ry one h ired 
eleme¢ iry el] Ss ¢ Vv € cht oO t 
ne vl ! I ins ( rofe Ss I 1 

rs te yh ‘ ) ¢ + 0 Ss or 
n l i labor. 


hesitate 


which must be as far below 
possible as the illiterate is below t] 


To-day 


ance of econtinuat 


instead of providing the gu 
1oOn schools we use up ¢ 
youth in parasitic industry, requiring f 


juvenile labo 


unskilled 


ehild 


adolescence, without a trade, w 


cheapness’ sake 


I 


that leaves the when he has 


through 


out ambition, without, in fact, a social 


at all. 


The even if wi 


private trade school, 


fil] the purpose ot co) 


They train men f 


schools. 
In practically eve 


thes 


unable to cope suecessfully with providins 


for young employees singl 
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I | ! t and de jul init the 
( t « ded ymethin ! S adssolye 


\ found for him with a reclama sul 
\ ! rey He \ IS TO Ole orders of ra 
( | 1 cl ~ TI ucn ( ( } 

I ( i! iQ less thar ] S 
Sin S torema! I the erew 1 dh 
Ing a sal of $3,000 a ir. He hay 
and the st hould be Why | we Wait 
until | eeped in truat L pos 

bly erime before we respond to their na 
ture and let them work 

Dr. J. P. Monroe shows the psychology 
of this and the loss by not responding to it 
with part-time schools. He says 

T) or elle ae a , ise 
rt ] yee st thaa TT } , 
choo but tl teacher has idea h to 1 
thir the text-} y*ks sav nothing ibe + rs } 
youns people who make things ire apt ft ¢ 
exuberant, e ‘ | l of quest oO ng The e} S 
! re to ent titled, but he is told he w 
+) e ¢ the +} a } s aske to learn by 1 
DY We destro his ir lity with pr 
gested tl ugh neverthele Still indigest ‘ 
fact vet ec ! r ex ling, out o 
school to misel t é nd wors 


average pupil does not want to go 
to college, and in nine eases out of ten he 
ought not to: { mm the moment he ntere 
the primary school the boy should be stud 
ied to find out if | Ss real fitted to go to 


would enable him to demonstrate what 


trade nto part 


and 
The National Association of Manufae 


Tirers repo 


time schools. 


rted in 


1910 on ten points of 


industrial training, among which are 
these: 

I ' str l ed ti¢ n sft <¢ sist ¢ sk 1] and 
schooling and these t parts I or eq il ! 
portanes They must be organieally « 1 and 
en will coordinate 1 suppleme t the other. 
The average schoolmaster is in ipable of the 
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Professor John Dev 
I> { yy 
i es Kd I es a 

tel \ ‘ } + 

and ( 1 s 
remead 
W ( ‘ 
: R 

So manv of the bovs trained in s 
TO be bookkeepers. m rel mts e) 
ete., sink when thev get in the wate) 
real Dusiness and nd istry 

Frank M. Leavitt, of tl U) rs 


Chicago, 


uses 
summarizes 


this point. 


Since there are so 


many advant 


part-time work, and such a 1m 


1 


opportunities for children in industry 


is it that we do not provi for it a 
United States? Is IT beecaus 1 snew 
untried? No. They are of wid . f 
cially in Germany and Eng! 

In England thev are main ‘ 
schools, assisted | national grants, | 
nowhere compulsory They a 
factorv because 1) vouths are tired 
teachers are untrained for this kind 


work, (3) supervision is difficult. 


In America, also, they are mainly ev 
ing schools. Not all regular high-school 
courses are covered, but some general and 


much technical work is taught. 


numbers of foreigners go to learn Enelis] 


The present trend is toward part-time da} 


schools. 


and drama are 


Leeturing, music 
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metic, drawing, civies and sociology, chem- 
istry, physics, electricity and mechanies. 
Krank M. Leavitt reports that at Fitch- 


burg boys on part time have ‘‘no difficulty 


in keeping up their social standing. They 
constitute the major portion of football, 
basketball and baseball teams, and hold 


class offices.’ 

It is a significant fact that the Quiney 
continuation school has not lost a boy until 
the course was completed, when we remem- 
ber the per cent. that drop out of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Promo- 
tion at Quiney is irregular, the bright go 
The 


school has absolute control of the boys and 


fast, and the average take three years. 


assumes full responsibility. 

Ilowever, the half-time plan is adapted 
only to those who are fairly well-to-do, to 
those whose only trouble is that they are 
uninterested in regular academic work. 
Kor those who can afford to spend but a 
few hours a week away from work, and 
who leave school before finishing the eighth 
grade the tendency is toward the six- to 
twelve-hour-a-week plan. 

Here again Cincinnati is one of the best 
examples, since it has schools for boys who 
but 


These boys receive pay for at- 


work most of the week attend school 
four hours. 
and are docked for absence by 
The 
groups divided according to proficiency. 


The 
Dyer, superintendent of sehools, is $15 a 


tendance 


employers. school handles them in 


cost per pupil, according to F. B. 
year. 

Ii. E. Miles is accomplishing wonderful 
things in Wisconsin. Forty thousand 
pupils were given vocational education five 
hours a week in 1913. These children are 
also paid the same wage as when they 
full The 
compulsory for those who are 14 to 16, un- 


worked time. Wisconsin law is 


less the child has finished the eighth grade. 
The annual cost per child was $10, or less 
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than half that of the common sehool, wh 
the cost for similar training before the st 
took hold had been $300 in private schools 

Many problems have remained unsoly: 
and some new ones have developed f 
those who are pioneering in this field. 

It is difficult to make continuation tec! 
nical schools practical unless industries 
a community are homogeneous, and t} 
community ean agree that it would be ad 
vantageous to supply more and better me) 
industry. There is danger 


for such 


creating more printers, mechanics, ete 
than the trade will bear, and it is an expen 
sive proposition to educate a man to a 
skilled find the labor 


market in overcrowded. 


position only to 
that 


Many think such is the condition of our 


trade is 


stenography and bookkeeping departments 
to-day. We are making bookkeepers only 
for them to find that they must learn some 
thing else in order to get work. 

Then there is the industrial problem of a 
disastrous competition with adult labor. 
There is no adequate solution of the diffi- 
culty, although a limitation of the propor- 
tion of apprentices to journeymen goes 
part Possibly a minimum wage for 
men would be sufficient. 


way. 


The editor of the Contemporary Review 
Says: 

At all cost we must avoid the German danger of 
The ol 


of the continuation school is to develop the 


‘*over-emphasis of technical training.’’ 
ject 


whole man. 


However, ‘‘technical and trade training 
in the German system is only the starting 
point for the wider general training, for 
the education in practical and theoretical 
thinking, in consideration for others, in de- 
votion to common interests, in social serv- 
ice for the state community,’’ on the au- 
thority of Dr. George Kerschensteiner, of 
Munich. Around this they weave religion, 
civies, hygiene, physical development, pen- 
manship, spelling, reading, physies, chem- 
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626 SCIIOOL 
the point of straining your conscience and 
wounding your self-respect; because there 
is always a presumption that law is an ex- 
pression of human experience wider than 
your own personal experience, of collective 
ised 


and of 


judgements less bi: than your personal 


judgments sentiments of justice 


mellowed than 


Yet 


absurd or wicked, and you may be 


better averaged and your 


personal sentiments. the law may be 
better 
and wiser than the lawmakers. If then, in 
good conscience, vou must defy the law, do 
so bravely and openly, but regretfully, and 
the vain-minded dare 
De- 
Vio- 


planlessness, 


on no aeeount with 
deviltry of the habitual revolutionist. 
test violence and help to suppress it. 
the 


muddle, and beating the air. 


lence is culmination of 
Legality is 
running 


order, economy of effort, smooth 


on ball bearines. Given over to violence, 


society is an engine running ‘‘wild”’; law- 
abiding, it is an engine working under con- 
trol. 

Respect for intellect is a third pillar of 
citizenship. Universal admiration of intel- 
lect and respect for it are the secret of the 
supreme civilization of France. It is in- 
tellect that masters the secrets of 
It is intellect that 
work of physical energies for the wearying 
that 
clis- 


nature. 
substitutes the tireless 
toil of human muscles. It is intellect 
adds the touch of interest, originality, 
tinction, or beauty, to the common products 
of man’s labor: his habitations, his furni- 
ture, his glass and porcelain, his fabries and 
fashions, his personal belongings. It is in- 
tellect that 
they become more complicated in growing 


adjusts human relations, as 


and ‘‘speeding up’* populations, fashion- 


ing our friction-Saving social conventions, 


formulating the principles and rules of 
law, perfecting social organization, whether 
industrial or political, and, in a degree, 
bringing even international relations under 
the Only the nation that 


immensely 


rule of reason. 


admires and profoundly re 
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spects intellect will be able To hold ItS OV 
Therefore, 


hot only for other eood r 


in the coming years. resp 
and admire it 
sons, but also as a duty of citizenship. G 


knowledge. Industriously become 


quainted with the latest results of the 
search of the big men in all the fie! 
science and scholarship. If vou let 
self be led astray by quacks or char! 
on the one hand, or by reactionaries, ¢ 
other hand, you are stupid and without 
cuse, because, by consulting any standa 
non-sectarian eneyelopedia, not more 
ten years old, you can learn in an hour w 


the great and trustworthy men of scie 


and scholarship are. Read them, then re 
them some more. Reverence them and cor 
mend them to vour fellow men. 

A fourth pillar of citizenship is the co 
War has devastate 


the earth, and modern industry 


servation of beauty. 
has ray 
aged it. The destruction of man’s heritage 
of beauty from a primitive world has beet 
reckless, often wanton, and of enormous ex 
tent. Forests that never can be restore 
Whole species of gr 
Whole species 


birds and of harmless animals have been ex 
Majestie cliffs and beautif 


have been wasted. 


trees are disappearing. 


terminated. 
hills have been shattered by unnecessary 
blasting. Now, there could be no more pe 
nicious error than the notion, which stupid 
bigots have ineulcated, that beauty has 
than to afford sensuou 


other funetion 


eratification to ** pleasure lovine’’ sinners 
eratification is the least of tl 
The 
svstem does not behave properly and do its 


fed on 


is order, 


Sensuous 


reactions of beauty. human nervous 


work easily unless it is generousl) 
Why? 


proportion, grace, harmony, color, adapta 


beauty. Because beauty 


tion, adjustment, correlation, coordinatio! 


disorder, 


and the opposite things, namely, 
confusion, misfitting, awkwardness, jarring, 


and irrelevanee, are to nerves what bad 


construction, loose adjustments and fric 
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elf-r nt mathematical knowledge, a wisdom 
that can do things rather than repeat them 
has been progressively lowering But girls 


in general, looking toward even our best c 


womanly intuition! tells them truly that the 
will not need it in their business (if the sug- 
gested slang be allowed?) of being women, 
however closely athliated with suffragism that 


business may chance to be 

Here some of my readers certainly are think- 
ing of mental discipline, a real process. In 
reply the educational psychologist need only 
say that the mathephils have certainly never 
yet shown that mathematics is superior for 
this purpose to economics or to psychology or 
to biology. We may not, however, stop to 
argue anew this familiar problem here; it 
much needs further convincing setting-forth 
on an experimental basis. 


Algebra is a time-wasteful fetish, an anach 


surd habit of teaching algebra a year before 
geometry is begun (thus depriving the 
of the pleasanter approach by way of the 
imagination which geometry attfords), the 
shock is made worse, the rapidly growing 
child still more worried. Moreover, geometry, 
really useful to the average mind in d velop 
ing the spatial and quantitative imagination, 
is made to seem more or less horrid by asso 
ciation. But Euelid will stand. 
lemperament” is a complex concept, 
whether anything more or not, Dut in gel 


eral it stands at least for something which 


this the “artistic temperament,” we are not 
doing it justice, however high and dignitied 


‘h an outlook on the values of life. Call it 


what one may, however, many DOYS and cecr- 


was ). should not 1 compe led to. Amer- 


1 See the Psychological Review, November, 1916 
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gir] | girls are alike) are not 
the mathematical temperar t 
f the I repeat, never get ar 
to the tn pirit of the 
xeneralized measurement ( 
minds are at heart « tat { 
stic temperament ” is far more « 
that accompanying bas ment 
which is a bodily interest as well, 
tends to make girls into sympathetic won 


ith plenty of work to do. But this r 
seldom engineering or astronomy or ad | 
physics; when it is going to be, by all 1 
push the mathematies! 

But under the other actual circumst 
why may we not, ! that the ice has be 
broke iy n to give the large ma rit I 
the boys id girls their normal « et 
the most of their precious learning-time? 
Praise to Harvard that once ag she has 


ventured to use her deep common sense (most 
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the advancement of learning! 


GEORGE VY. 


Chinggs, of course » hastel 


FOUNDATION FOR THE 


Epiror oF ScHoot! 
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il importance 
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the Advancement of Teacl g¢ it is impo! 
that a general expres f views by « ‘ 
nd university professor re i\ le | 
ssues relate to the privileges retirement and 
proposed provisions for insurance la 
ties which the foundation has ered 
r ( The report the Comm ee ¢ 
Pensions the Ame n Ass tio f U 
ersit »*rotessors soon be availabl A 
rroup of influential universities have published 
replies to the proposals of the foundat Phe 
undersigned has published SCHOOL AND Sot 
ETY, October 7, 1916, a g I ! lew {tt 
ten vears of activity of the foundation wit 
special reference to the pendi ssues. Thes 
several expressions indicate a general a d 
mphatie opposition to the steps proposed by 
the foundation; they enter into detailed « 
sideration of the grounds upon which such o} 
tion is based. Upon the basis of these 
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ve on their sick the armed forces, the law, have end ivored t class tv him | 
the press, and a vast majority of the publie is amalgam of the early emotional 
‘he views which we advocate are held by d its later intellectual opponen 
few, and expressed by still fewer. To meet ticism, and is a typical product of 
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\ftter t | ! t t . t ! ‘ this 
wi was ¢O ( tl t th sur 
prise that M W I l } emale 

, rv at T1 N. ¥ | ‘ t sh 
i yore i lat Ss lar rl yr ling to t 
t t the tir I ler to avoid the 
mult t of school | ks, it was deemed ad 
visable that both shoul init n the s por of 
one set of works. 

Treading so closely upon the heels of his 
second gift, the arrival of a third donation of 


such dimensions affords abundant evidence of 


and indefatigability of Dr. 


the earnestness 


in rearing this 


i nian 


ther. 
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[iz present study is based upon 144 sam- 


ples of writing produced by 36 writers each 


t samples. The samples were secured 
A elass of 


in edueational laboratory 


as follows: university sophomores 


eX} rienced meth- 


asked to memorize some prose selec- 


ods were 
tion so that they could repeat it readily. Gen- 
erally speaking, each made a different selection. 
asked without 


had 


memorized. Each was allowed to write exactly 


In regular class time they wer 


any explanation to write down what they 


two minutes. Then after a brief pause filled in 
by bizarre and desultory talk by the instructor 
were asked to write again this time dis- 


connected words each in itself to be a good 
and familiar word, but the series to have no 
it the « 


1 The writer must not omit irtesy of men- 


tioning the names of those advanced students who 
from time to time largely to the so 


Misses 
Mary 


eontributed 


of this problen Branden- 
Elsie 


Rawlins. 


lution 


burg, Desenburg, Berry and Lucille 


AND 
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Surprise ‘ =s was ( 
F hn a exper ter, but 

take 1 no id ¢ f 
ee re rk was to be judged 


t n ii 1 ¢ pu} exactly compar 
{ first two exc that this tir the 
knew their r| t deed 
' . In the d - } 
I t d ! 3 
respect | er : ! 

1 i r S t t 


twelve ids ( t | 

The 144 s es re « raded 
pract i judges t 
methods: (1) reading the les aloud 
the exact time in seconds, after 
index of legibility was found by divid 
time into the number of svllables in 


sample; 


(2) the peres ntal method, or the 


eustom of assigning per cent. vi 


eral 
school products; (3) the 


Starch g eard 


holes were made—the tims 


consisting of a 
which three 
identify the individual letters exposed dit 
being the inde: 
Handwrit 
Avres’s Seale for Children’s H 

Ayres’s Seale for Adult H 


owing this, twelve addit 


into the number of letters, 
measure; (4) the Thom 
Seale; (5) 
writing; (6) 
writing.  F% 
judges gave similar gradings on the first 
samples. It 
method used by the first six judges in the 


of Starch’s method was inaccurate 
quently these judgments have been elimi 


In T ible 


and VI., however, certain interpolations 


entirely from the calculations. 


been made. Since this is to be a study 


measures and not of samples of handwrit 


it is assumed the spread of actual merit 
the various packets will be constant regard 


if the method bv wl 
Table I. 


grades given by all the 


ich the samples are gr 


( 


shows the stand ird at viat 
members of 


group of graders to each packet of sam 
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